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The Shape of Things 
NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ADMIRAL DARLAN 


and the Nazis are still in progress. So far, th 


Rive Fran 
rather mor ordance 
Marshal Pét 


pcopte lothning 1 ) ng | ID1LISN about the 


ind trust of the Fret 
price of Gye 


“oenerosity the us Syrian air bases 


man 


Attempting to justify the accom 


a 
modation offered to the German air force, 


only a first instalment 


which Ope niy 
violated Pétain’s many pledges against any action 
ally, Dentz, 


Vichy’s henchman in Syria, declared that the Nazi planes 


aking 


detrimental to France’s former General 


were all the victims of “forced landings.” This Impu- 
indeed, 


may very well have originated there. It is hardly surpris 


dent excuse is worthy of Goebbels’s office and 


ing that the British ignored it and proceeded to bomb th 


? 
time thi SUC a} 


undeclared war may have broken out between the 


bases used by the Germans. By the 
pears 
French in Syria and the British, for there is every reason 
to suppose that the former have already gone far beyond 
refueling Axis planes and are providing equipment to 
It 


ported that large quantities of French military stores 


German troops brought in by air is 


also cre libly rr 
have been dispatched to Iraq. However, despite the back 
ing of the Axis, General Dentz’s position is by no means 

His 


1 of anti-Vichy elem« 


secure much-reduced army has been carefully 


but it 1s doubtful whether 
British. Moreover 


Syrian Arabs sympathize with the Iraq na- 


weede 


ifs, 


it can be relied upon to fight the 


while many 


tionalists, they have their o 


wn quarrel with France and 


the present « 


may well seiz 
. I 


— 
pportunity to repel 


= 


AT THE SAME TIME THI LTIES OF THE 
British in the N« 


tr 


DIFFICI 


ir East have been multiplied by 


I 


French 


ICNCry, local success« 


; their position 


Is Serious German planes 

numbers, has 

his follow- 

mn that Britain can 
} 





rurchill’s 


anwhile we are plad that the 





It also reases the danger of a general Arab 


f the Axis may be thwart | 
US 1 pol il rivalries that have 
in-Arab movement. Some account of 


Raoul Aglion on page 607 
rth noting that Ibn Saud, the 


most 


tbian world, is imitating Brer Rab- 


sb intensively and expensively wooed by 

1 Italy, but undoubtedly he is well aware of 

nd pury f their proffered “friendship.” 
» 


THE SURRENDER OF THE DUKE OF 
Ambi Alagi the Italian East African empire van- 
1 the King of It ily's title of emperor becomes 
No doubt the simultaneous announcement 

e of the house of Savoy has been named King 
is intended to compensate Italy by providing 
For although Croatia ts proclaimed 


rendent state, the treaty which it has signed 


yme clearly gives it the status of a vassal. It ts 
its natural outlet to the sea—the Dalmatian 
which is now to be annexed by Italy—receiving 
ul facilities at Spalato and Ragusa, and has 
“independ- 
"dom of Croatia,” under its terrorist puppet dic- 


n not to create a navy. Further the 
Ante Pavelich, has agreed to “collaborate” with 
rything concerning the 


ear, | 


11hdsS Proll 1no 


organization of its 
t to maintain any defense works 
with Italian control of the Adriat: 

xe completely dependent economi- 
in Italy and Germany. Already workers are being 
ind both the Axis powers are re- 
ing huge quantities of raw ma- 


food ind other goods Pri 


ire soaring, and the 
offered them, are 


trusting the curret 


ommodities to the market. It is cer- 


rity of Croats, however much they may 
rked their former domination by Belgrade, 
t welc idence in this guise. Born 1n 
the new kingdom seems doomed to a bloody, 
ae ae 
4 


OBSERVERS WHO KNOW THEIR NAZIS 


rt \ », on other pages of this tssue, concern- 
tery of Rudolf H Whether his flight was 

ny ( ipe of a gangster who was about to be 
for part of an claborate new att mpt to revive 

i itter OF of on. It cannot be a matter 

vn fact, though in either case it seems clear that, 
T r remarked, the lone Nazi cagle is less con 


nt of a German victory than the lone American eagle. 


riddle 


trange tendency to make 


delayed statement may clarify the 


wn a sharp decline 
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ONE OF THE MORE ELOQUENT CONTRI! 
to this tendency was Hermann Rauschning, 
achieved great prestige as a man of insight 
fender of democracy because he discovered 
years of hand-in-glove collaboration with Hit! 
Nazis were dangerous fanatics. In a long dispa 
New York Times he described Nazi No. 3 as a 
ate patriot’ and a ‘‘man of the highest bravery 
serted Hitler when he saw that he was leading ¢ 


to destruction and/or an alliance with Stalin 


Herr Hess was not only an opponent in war 
ilso a man of good-will, however little I want t 
1 


wash him for his mistakes [s7c/} and his cot 


Nazi crimes. 
Rauschning, of course, is defending himself. 1 
phase of his career. But we prefer to his sultry 
tality the statement of Ernest Bevin, simple and 
lightning, which had the effect of clearing the air 
You will understand my feeling about Hess | 
when I say it was he who collected every index 
every trade-union leader in Germany, and wher 
came they were either sent to concentration 


murdered. 


~ 


ALL KNOWLEDGE OF THE ZAMZAMS 
was at first denied by Berlin, but after the 
voiced the mounting anxiety and indignation 
ica, the Nazi authorities thought it better to 
the vessel had been sunk by a raider, but that 
had been saved. This mitigates an act of pira 
not excuse it. The Zamzam sailed under the flag 
a neutral state which the Axis powers had p 
stay neutral. A majority of its passengers were A 
missionaries, but there were also on board tw 
volunteer American ambulance men with th 
ment, going to aid the Free French forces in Af: 
German communiqué declares that the ship cart 


traband, but this is very positively denied by tl 


can agents for the Egyptian Line. According t 
the passengers and crew have been taken to “‘sor 
in occupied territory.” We trust that the State 
ment will insist on the immediate release of 


cans among the captives. 
» 
THE PRESIDENT’S RECENT ORDER |! 


tenfold increase in bomber production indicates + 
regards heavy bombers as at least a partial answ 
convoy problem. A few hundred of them might 
Britain to carry the war to Germany instead of ha 
fight chiefly over the British Isles. Even fifty 
fortresses” in the hands of capable pilots might 
tables for China against Japan. But the most in 
thing about heavy bombers, as far as the immediat 
tion is concerned, is that they do not need to 


VO) d. T hey can be flown directly across, In fact 


lY’S ENTRY INTO ACTIVE ECONOMIC AND 


} 
i 


; regarding Martinique 
in the Western Hemisph 


} 
i 


Havana Confers 


ommitt 

wers, directly ndirectly, from gaining a foot- » the defenders of Great Britain 
is continent hat action is to be taken in the ind impressive plans that the (¢ 

t this threat is of course a matter for the Inter- more efficient production, devised 
in Committee set up at Havana to decide. Uni- knowledge of men whose lives are bound up with pr 


action by the United States would be wholly un duction—the Murray plan, the Reuther plan, and t! 


steel-production plan; and finally it pr 


sion of production of both guns an 


TARY OF STATE HULL'S SPEECH IN not only fill the immediate 


I 


T 
I 
} 
l 


ne 


tion of National Foreign Trade Week was per- the nation against another epid 


ore noteworthy for its spirit and intention than economic and social. It was, in 
A 


i Lil 
substance. In the main it was a call to the kind statement of I. O. policy 
trading world which Hull has doggedly chan defined as the determination 
1 for the past two decades: an end to the dominance capitalist war into a struggl 
mic nationalism with its excessive restrictions oO cratic economy of abundan 
and to discriminatiot commercial relatior only policy by which Hitler can be 
r countries: availability of raw materials to all na pee eceived 


tion of bor 
F commoditi and the ization of the « nse program: ju 
incr d production have 


the ¢ )PM 


SOME REVISION OF DRAFT PROCEDURE SEEMS 
inevitable within the next few months, but reports as t 
ind unreliabl 

ern both the 

plenty  social-minde isolationists in thi iw and 1 lministration 1¢ chief weakness in the 

try who demand war aims without recognizing that iw, as shown by experien he drafting of men over 
ngredient of war aims is wat e, on the other hirty who hav ie settled in their careers while 


; 
1, plenty of interventionists who thi eating there is an abundance of young men wi 





'b. General Hershey has 


\ 
70 the 
rize the 


Selective Service to de- 
liscretion. More serious than the 
en the admitted blunders in ad- 

boards have differed widely in 


lepend ney, with the result that 


ill married men and others accepted 
lency was established beyond reason- 

t rious of all has been the practice of 
boards of taking skilled workers from the 


~ 


trics merely because they did not press for 
ul draft boards have recently been specifi- 

{ to avoid such practices, but the instruc- 

re not sent until shortages of skilled workers 
1 result of thousands being inducted into 
A broader conception of the purpose of the 
o be needed. At the moment the first line 
fense is in the factories and skilled professions. 
should be modified to serve this need as well 


vide men for our armed forces. 


Now We Must Act 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


to fool ourselves. The small 
cas of compromise have shriv- 
The deal between Vichy and 
> last pretense on which the ap 
ase their miserable maneuvers. The France 
nd love lives only in opposition and latent 
And the France of Darlan and Brinon and 
ippointed destiny; despite its denials, 
ily the France of Abetz and Ribbentrop 
Roosevelt's appeal to the people of 
llaboration with the enemy was strong 
| mean nothing unless it is backed 
uintry that speak at least as loud. The 
ships in American harbors may be 
tions. But time presses; and the peo 
ition leaders in France can be expected 
ind tyrants who rule them only if 
on to hope that resistance can succeed. 
m solid support, not only noble words. 
ds have been spoken in the past; 

, raised. The time for that 1s past, too. 
or a minute: it may clear our 
oses for the days to come. 
present agony he world was made by the ap 


isers. The failure cftective sanctions against 


Italy when it invaded Ethiopia in 1935 not only doomed 
Ethiopia to defeat; much more important, it notified 
Hitler that he could go into the Rhineland in 1936, and 


Japan that it co iid move into China in 1937. The treach- 


The NATION 


erous non-intervention policy applied to Repu 
Spain did more than give Hitler and Mussolini 
first victory over democracy on the Continent. | 
directly to the catastrophe of Munich and to all t! 
followed. The futile gestures at Geneva against J 
aggression succeeded merely in driving the Japan 
of the League while assuring them that their plan 
quest would be opposed only by China itself. 

It is useful today to recall this history, and to « 
American policy in its ugly light. Useful and disqu 
For one also recalls that the policy of the Ro 
Administration toward the depredations of the dict 
from the invasion of Ethiopia to the capitulati 
Vichy, has been a confusing mixture of outspoker 
demnation and mealy-mouthed concessions and 
ders. At each crucial milepost on the way to disast 
appeasement state of mind has ruled. In the Ethio; 
crisis we combined smug disapproval of Fascist ag 
sion with a refusal to cut off Italy’s oil supply. Aft 
why should we? Neither the oil companies nor the B 
Foreign Office wanted us to do it. Such an act 
have exposed the pretenses of the great powers, 
had never seriously intended to implement sanctios 
rather, as the Hoare-Laval pact amply revealed, to 
Ethiopia for a mess of Fascist promises. 

And what did we do about Spain? An unh 
thing. Our precedent-ridden State Department 
precedent to aid the overthrow of republicanism in S 
We passed a special resolution, after the rebelli 
started, prohibiting the shipment of war supj 
cither side in a civil war. That made it possible t 
what we had never done before—cut off arms ft 
legitimate, friendly government facing a military r 


And so, of our own will, we shared the treacher 


petrated by the French and British appeasers and 11 
¢ 


he victory of Franco and his Fascist backers. We 1 
have saved the Spanish Republic. We could cert 
have shown up the shameless farce of “non-int 
tion.” But we preferred to trail the Chamberlains 
Hoares down the broad road toward Munich. And 
along that road, Chamberlain made his ill-fated pact 
Mussolini, the deal received the personal blessit 
President Roosevelt. I have often wondered who 1 
State Department wrote that unbelievable note of 
gratulation. 

Meanwhile Japan continued, as it continues today, to 
destroy the undefended villages and cities of China 
bombs made out of American scrap dropped from | 
fueled with American oil. Some women in the | 
States stopped buying silk stockings, but no oil com| 
topped selling oil. And the United States gover 
refused to embargo sales of war material to Japan. 

It isn't a policy. It is a state of mind. It prefers to 1 
total catastrophe rather than an immediate, minor dang 


! 
‘ 


or even mere dislocation. Better play safe, is the guidu 





I 
the nation and CIVI1IZati¢ 


art tan 
1 EXtinction. 


iin De lano Roosevelt 


sced in the acts ol 


+ 


nt and in 


ple sense d this that th 
again last November. Every bold move he h: 
brought an overwhelming response from th« 
Every sign of hesitation or withdrawal has pro- 
quick reaction of anxicty. The ple feel that 
days the safest policy is the boldest. They want 
and most of all they want no appease 


ent still rules a broad area of our national 
We still sell oil—all but the very best grade—to refuse 
nese. We still sell scrap—all but a few select and 
to the Japanese. And at the very same time, resi 
bombs drop on China, we assure the Chungking 
that they can count on our support, and we 
$50,000,000 to stabilize their currency. But no 
p can even approximate the help that an em- 
il and metals to Japan would give to China. 


don’t we establish an embargo? Because, say the 


ts, Japan would seize the Dutch East Indies if we 


appease rs had other reasons that 


as well in the days before Holland them hate Hitler with an 1 
) And the oil companies would ine. But there is no I 
And anyhow we are not at war with Spain. These and the other lat 
rgo would be looked upon as an un- quered and occupied are no long 


reasons pile up, and Japan is able, materials and factories and 


I 
ir active help, to go on conquering China and pre- long to Adolf Hitler. 
to conquer the Dutch Indies and the Philippines Our job is immeasural 
esca] ible. We can nger dodge and pre] 
selves to act at some remove in the future. Our 
end food to France, and up to the day of Pétain’s combine today with Great Britain—and with every « 
tion we continued the pretense that the men of ing anti-Nazi element in every 
aoe ail 


were the rulers of a nation instead of the agents of by all the forces at our joint dis; 


ieror. We have tried, by a diplomatic concession ing an army to England or Africa we must do it. Certa 


osal. If this mean 


nd a food ship there, to buy Vichy out of the it does not mean that now. We have no army rea 


of the German Armistice Commission and the send. and if we had, the sending of it would interfere 


} 
i 


army. No wonder even the recipients of our with tasks that need doin; nediately and at top specd. 
sneer at our “humanitarian” gestures. Those ges- But it may mean supplying warships and planes, both to 
ire contemptible because they are neither honest protect the goods we ship to Britain and to prevent the 
nor successful strategy lazis from seizing new strategic points of attack. Specifi 
end food to Franco's Spain. An important Ameri- ally it may mean collaborating with the British fleet and 
omat in Central America said solemnly to me a f General de Gaulle to occupy the Portuguese 

Phank heaven our State Department has the and French islands and the 

discriminate between the Axis dictators and t] rt ; get there. 

Spain deserves ou npathy and help, and t means, too, | ing goods for the war faster than 
after all, is a gentlemar ried t ni we have done or thought we ly do. It surely 


arry t goods to th 
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sary to Wipe lustry. But there is no indication as yet that 

lity’’ that stands mobile industry is to be asked to make these contr 
ins freezing the credits to defense. The industry's resistance is easily « 
yreventing goods from One of the greatest sellers’ markets 1n its history 
‘ans oping, and despite the current production boo: 

r serve stocks have dropped below those of a year ago. I 


° 
mobile manufacturers hate to give up any pa 
‘ i 
for defense. Moreover, they probably 
il more money on their normal busin 


defense orders, which is not true of many ot! 


tries. The latest National City Bank report 
General Motors, Knudsen’s company, is still 
a shade less than 25 per cent a year on its iny 
It does not seem to do so well on defense. Whi 
sales last year were 3% per cent of total sales, ¢] 
er or the on defense sales were only about 1% per « 
LS they have 
The reluctance of the OPM to mobilize the a 
industry is matched by its reluctance to end the « 


tion of defense orders in the hands of a comp 


few great companies and speed up production by 


tracting. It is significant that the first hint of cor 
subcontracting came not from the dollar-a-year 
from the labor end of the OPM, in an intery 


[ p 10 \ Th Roosez elt Sidney Hillman. Even then it seems to have | 


in answer to a question that Hillman said it ‘'n 


‘dent’s desire for full- necessary to put something in defense contracts t 


Sul 


contracting. A few days later Joseph L. Tre 


chief of the defense-contracts service, which is i: 


of subcontracting, uttered a similar hint at San F: 


too late.” in the manner He told a regional meeting of the National As 


mocracies abroad. I. F. of Manufacturers there that “if necessary’’ we m 

les stressed the necessity to take steps to force subcontracting. The i 
ng and the utilization of the sufficiently demonstrated by his own admissior 
nse purposes. The speech that—one year after the launching of th 


for we note program—we are still operating at only 50 


iking headway, P 
of May 13 a report from capacity. 

vin drive to speed defense I'he Nation believes it the President's job 
One phase of this drive, an investigation of productive capacity in every 
compulsory subcon- that will show what it can do for defense an lw 

y mo F tte : *S y VI | 

diversion to defense ing of its facilities would accomplish toward 

; now devoted to the productive efficiency. Obviously the dollar-a 
cannot be trusted to make this survey alone, for t 
m. the main ideas of fought against the suggestion and its implicatio 


1in The Nation last De must be aided by representativ es of labor and ind 


One OPM official,”’ the ngineering technicians. Obviously also, the P: 


oints out that the if he wants to achieve the full operation he ask 

tantial part of its press conference of May 2, must take the init 

iwh much of. tts subcontracting. We need an executive order | 
By using the output for compulsory subcontracting and reallocation o! 

whatever machinery in its pro where backlogs are so swollen that delivery « 
other than automobile made in any reasonable time. The fate of the v 

ld contribute considerably pends on the battle of production in America 
program than it is at the present President as commander-in-chief must take over 


is true of practi illy every other in- direction of the fight. Not to do so ts to risk disa 
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t that time merely fabricated aluminum, suggested 


lheir Monopot \), 


me 
{E extraordinar ory on aluminum unfolded 
} ] } +} . a ry ? t r tai ~« 
this week before the Truman committee 1n 

lL defen ee 
{’ ny 1Ona defens has been meagcerly 


1 1 1 1 1 | a 
In the pr Ss, Dut if 1s one that the peo} ie OF this 


ning Richard S. Reynolds, preside nt of the Rey- 


> 
4 
J 
~ 
~ 


s 
ea 
4 
an | 
= 
f 


yuld later hear about it.’’ But Levelle was as 


like Levelle control production of most of the 


r materials in this country, and we risk the fate 


so long as we leave them in control, In May 
ir, after the Blitzkrieg began, Reynolds car 
‘ashington to see Senator Lister Hill of pera 


er of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, “I 
me convinced in my own mind,” Reynolds testi- 
iat this would be a light-metal war, and I had 
from my inadequate source of information that 

her allies and conquered territories, including 
f conquered, could produce one billion pounds of 
im, while the total production in the United States 
time was less than one-third of that amount.” 
Hill asked what could be done, and Reynolds 

ould see Arthur Davis, chairman of the board 
Aluminum Company of America. Reynolds went 


and 


told him that “‘he should inform our govern 


the true situation and not permit us to be arr’ 


Me position as France.’ Reynolds, whose com- 


e the 
im Company of America to raise its output to 


~ 
vis ask the government for funds to enab 


mn pounds of aluminum a year. Since so vast an 





,. 
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cane 


expansion of aluminum capacity would lessen its scar 
and lower its price, thus interfering with the Aluminum 
Company of America’s monopoly policies, Reynolds 


ae ae vis 
thought Davis could ask the government for “full 





tection to his company . . . these emergency plants should 


be cl 1 at the end of the emergency so as not to em 
barrass the Aluminum Company Even on this basi 
however, Davis did not care to cooperate. “Mr. Dav 


Reynolds said, 


OPM’s pr duction division from the SKE r 


bearing coumiien . Batt said that if all present plans for 
en a tly and “100 per cent on sched- 





ule,’ we shall have only 1,209,000,000 pounds of a 
num next year, although our ‘‘direct’’ military needs on 
the basis of present plans will | 1 400.000.000. This doc 
not include “‘indirect’’ military needs. A more pessimistic 
picture was presented by Leland Olds, chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, who indicated that he felt 
the OPM estimates of productive possibility were much 
too high. The production of aluminum ts closely tied in 
with production of powcr, and that in turn is affected 
by rainfall Olds said that if weather conditions adversely 
affected the hydroelectric plants sup] lying the Aluminum 
Company of America, it vuld be able to produce only 
500,000,000 pounds of aluminum. Even under average 
water conditions, Olds said the Aluminum Company 
would be able to generate only enough power for the 
production of 642,000,000 pounds of aluminum in 1942, 
This is a terribly serious situation, but it will be less so 


at 


if we shake loose from the grip of the business as-usual 
crowd. With RFC he Ip, the comparatively tiny Reynolds 
Metals Company was able to build an aluminum plant 
and two mcetal-reduction plants in six months’ time. Rey- 
nolds felt that the Aluminum Company of America could 


beat that record if it wanted to. “It is evident, in my 


mind,” Reynolds testified, “that the production of alumi- 
num ingots should not | pra to embarrass or inter 
fere with any possible requirements of defense. Aluminum 
ingots can be increased and multiplied as fast as aviation, 


automobile, and other defense contractors can expand 
their facilities.” The way to get aluminum is to begin 


construction of a chain of government aluminum plants 
that will give us planes now and cheaper pots later. 
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the res] 


everely than 


Of these men 


I 


1 
Who make 


“ar country 


a great to 


should be 


do about 


criticize 1 


Mr. Davis and his Aluminum 


the one who bears the heaviest 


onsibility for hiding the true 


facts on 


im from the American people is Edward R. Stet 
The 


testimony before the Truman committ 


umning bill of particulars. Admissions wrung 


Aluminum Company's arrogant vice-president 


h Fulton, chief counsel for the committee, dis 


! that at the time Stettinius was assuring the country 


it we had plenty of aluminum, t 


he Aluminum Com 


of America was already unable to fill orders on its 


Morcover, according to the testimony of Grenville 


Holden of the Eastman-Kodak Company, a dollar-a 
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WILLIAM L 


EGARDLESS of wh} 


Mr 


} 


ltant on light metals, Stettinius and the men 


tricd to discourage Reynolds Metals from 


aluminum-manufacturing ficld. They pigeon- 


mpanies to build 


nd they offered to help th 


the Fed ral 


flight to Scotland 


here at 1s own exp 


Hitler’s Alter Ego 
SHIRER 


Rudolf 


1 offer from a Swiss company to build an alumi 


They ignored otters 


| I SS made 


aluminum-manufacturing 
Aluminum (¢ ompany 
Power Commission's licensing 
onstruction of a $47,000,000 power 


na. North Carolina. The OPM in Octo 


The Mystery of Rudolf Hess 


» his fan 


and we must wait upon 


hurchill for the all important answer—one 


wut after an orgy of speculation and guessing 


1 world has seldom indulged in 


imply that the Nazi regime, in the midst 


nd-death struggle 


for existence, has lost on 
n, and that Adolf Hitler, who ts carrying 


irden of that struggle, has been deprived ot 


»v considered in inner Nazi Party circles 


ensable to him 


the [Third Reich for th 


val in Britain, revardl 


lain 


ontra 


is closer to him than 


Britain w 


; not alter tl 


ith or without the 


1¢ fact that 


luration of the war 


he IS it St 


Nor does 


{wo hypothe CS detract from 


tion in 
of th ird yourncy 

ppro { I his gaml le 

Other he would not 


>of how 


For if Hitler knew 


must h ive 


iny other ar 


been for 


have sacrificed a 


d whos 


Dr. Goebbels might 


was bound to spread consternation among 


ber announced that the Aluminum Company as 


tribution to national defense was going to constr 


power project to expand manufacture of alumi: 


the company abandoned the project rather thar 


to the uniform-accounting an 1 unearned-inc ren 
a4 


visions of the Federal Power Act. 


The subordination of public need and the 


safety to considerations of profit and monopoly v 


wise disclosed in testimony on the priorities 


aluminum. Priorities can be used by big busin 


time to put smaller and less favored concerns 


business. One of the two civilian representatives 


Priorities Committee comes from General Mot 


other from a small aluminum-fabricating compat 


pletely at the mercy of Alcoa for its supplies S 


Mead of New York expressed surprise that off 


com 


yanies using aluminum were allowed to det 


priorities. “I can’t imagine a Senator who was ai 


in an aluminum company,” he said, “participating 


tariff discussions of the Finance Committee and \ 


that particular schedule in the Senate.’’ In New Y 


went on, the director of a private corporation was | 


den by law to vote on questions in which he had a | 


ax {& 


» grind. There has never been a bigger gri 


private axes than the OPM as now constituted 






party leaders and further bewilder the German 


If he did not know of it, then Hess’s defection w 


more important. It could not possibly be the r 


another personal squabble—so common among ¢! 


lead 


rs—because Hess, whatever other character 


possessed, was neither vain nor ambitious. Mor 


had been fanatically loyal to the Leader for nea 
decades. If, as C. Brooks Peters, in a dispat 


Berlin on May 7 to the New York Times, sug 


with 


a skill which evoked admiration from o.: 


has worked under Nazi censorship, Hess's flig 


the “carefully planned resolve of ... 


one man, 


would seem reasonable to conclude that it was p: 


by very serious dissension in the Nazi hierarchy 


Hess was not considered, even in Germany, 


man. And his position in the nation and esp 


the party was by no means what many writers 


country have made it out to be in the last few 


was not the boss of the party. Hitler was the b 


truc that Hess had the title of Deputy Leader, and 


was chief of the party's Central Political Cor 


But this committee had neither power nor inflt 


the affairs of state. It was not even all powerl 


AT 
iIN(ZI 


Party 


Equally strong, if not im many | 
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was the so-called Political Organization (P. O.) To take the second point first, it must be remembered 
party, headed by Dr. Robert Ley. In the mad that even a people as gullible as the Germans have few 


iw ot Nazi politics any post is what you make ot illusions about the type of men around Hitler. Betore 


‘ 


in recent years, as chief of the P. O., Dr. Ley, a 1934 they knew that Rohm was a homosexual. Today 
hard-drinking brawler, appeared to most ob- they know about Goebbels’s affairs with many of the 


n Berlin to have more control over the machine leading film and stage stars who are dependent up 


who in his complete lack of jealousy was for their careers. They know about them and resent then 


of a phenomenon in the party's upper ranks. as they proved a couple of years ago when they hissed a 


there is no doubt that in recent years Hitler beautiful young film star off the screens of Germany after 


that his proteg< did not develop more of those they learned that Goebbels had taken her away from 
i d 


haracter by which all the other Nazi paladins her husband. 
d their present positions—jealousy, ambition, Germans know that Dr. Ley drinks too much, that 


cynicism, imagination, drive. For after th Himmler is cruel to the point of perversion, that Ribben- 


June 30, 1934, which rocked the party and trop is a vain and unscrupulous man who will stop at 
ced Hitler’s already frayed nerves, the Leader nothing to advance himself in » Fuhrer’s eyes, that 
| 


known that he intended to make Hess his suc Goring spe nds millions to maintain a fantastically medie- 

nd it was one of Hitler's greatest disappoint- val personal life. 
this shaggy-browed young man, who had first But they have never known any scandal about Hess. 
of proved ability as a To them he was quict, retiring, sober, incorruptible, and 
years the devoted to his family. And in time he came to be the 
xacting as that of dictator 1 of Nazi virtue and the idol of German youth. 
in this role that he was important in Germany, a 

137, however, Hitler clung to his idea 


. 


succeed him. Most party bigwigs in But his greatest importance lay in his peculiar relation 


re sure Hitler had already written 1t down tin to Hitler. I think Hitler resolved after his break with 


Until 1937 it would have been impossible for Strasser in 1932 and with Rohm in 1934, both of whom 
nominate Goring as his successor, because of were shot on his personal orders during the purge, that 


r rivalry between the fat Marshal and the club- it would be wiser in the future not to take any of his 
ttle Minister of Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels. “strong” men completely into his confidence. Though 
it is not generally realized in this country that Goring is his right-hand man and furnishes much of the 
ry scarcely exists today. Goring, since Septem- drive that is back of Germany's war effort, Hitler even 
when he was put in charge of the Four-Year today does not speak his mind fully to him. Nor does he 
in effect superseded Dr. Schacht as economi confide completely in Ribbentrop, Gocbbels, Himmler, 
of Germany, has been out-distancing Goeb- or his military chiefs, such as General von Brauchitsch 
the time the war started, Goring was definitely or General Keitel. They all get a part of the picture in 
ber Two man in Germany, with the Propaganda Hitler's fiery mind, but not the whole picture. 
scarcely in the running for third place. Both And yet like any other human being, Hitler Aas to 
trop and Himmler were crowding him out for confide in someone. And until a fortnight ago that 
tion. It was logical, therefore, for Hitler to name “someone” was Rudolf Hess. Hitler trusted him im- 
to take his place in his speech to the Reichstag plicitly, as he trusted no other. And sometimes for hours 
tember 1, 1939. It caused no surprise in Germany, on end the Great Man unburdened his torrid mind to his 
was commonly accepted that the bemedaled patient confidant. His words, Hitler knew, never went 
Marshal was the only man who could carry on the any farther. 
if Hitler departed this world. Hess was named In the earlier days of the party Hess of course made 
in line to thwart any ambitions which may have considerable contributions to Hitler's education, being 
the breasts of such self-pushers as Ribbentrop, second in this only to Alfred Rosenberg. It was he who 
r, Goebbels, or Ley. But no party leader in Berlin introduced Professor Karl Haushofer to the Fuhrer and 
| that Rudolf Hess would ever take over supreme probably to a greater measure than the famed G: 
Reich or that, if he did, he would last long. politizer himself, drove into Hitler's mind the vaulting 
was Hess's position in Germany, then why is historical concept of Lebensraum which Haushofer had 
1 loss to Hitler and the Reich? Hess was impor- evolved 
two reasons: first, because of his relationship to Haushofer’s influence on Hess, and through him on 
econd, because of his carefully built-up reputa- Hitler, raises a hypothesis advanced by many American 
the one pure, unsullied, ‘idealistic’ man in the — observers last weck—namely, that Hess flew to England 


4 


Nazi hierarchy. in a last, desperate effort to achieve peace before Hitler 
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tho 
lin 


ly f 1 the Nazi revolution with the Commu 

revolution for a final Russo-German assault upon the 

rn world. There may well be something in this, 

Hess was not only deserting his Leader but also 

f mentor. It was Haushofer who ever since Ver 
had preached two great thing tbove all « 

England was the ar nemy of Germany's drive to 

nsraum and that a German rapprochement with 

ia was both desirable and possible. 
Professor Haushofer was overjoyed with the Sovict 


pact which Ril bentr Ip brought back to Berlin 
August, 1939. If his pupil Hess was not, the new 


never got out in Berlin. The only Nazi who declined to 
indorse it p tblicly was Rosenberg, who thereby lost hi 
last hold in the upper party ranks. Hess remained loyal 

Hitler on this great departure from Nazi orthodoxy, 
is he had on all other similar occasions. In fact, hts 


yreatest intolerance, and one that Hitler loved, was of 


;¢ who even mentally wavered from the strict party 
1 } 1 


whatever the Leader happened to make it at the time. 
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Munich in Reverse 
BY JOACHIM JOESTEN 


UDOLF HESS’S Wellsian ye shall I say 


Wellesian invasion of Britain from the skies has 
let | in uNpt 1 1 flood of wishful think- 
ing. Th me people who only a few lays ago were sub 
merged in gloom are now jubilant. Overnight they have 
( te e Nazi Germany cracking up, a new blood 
| the offing, Hitler's vital military secrets turned 
( the Berlin Intelligence Offi 
derstand how ybody can seriously thiut 
Rudolf Hess, if he really wante | to escape from th 
1om he has been associated for a lifetim 
tried to do it in this manner, or have su 
‘ | 4 man whose face 1s known to every schoolboy 
in Germany, let alone to air-field guards and plane 
mM { ff in a military plane and escapes to 
He chooses for the start, not some obscure 
r field near the border, but the Augsburg airdrome, in 
{ ery heart of Germany, adding to all the other 
rds of h a venture the quite unnecessary risk of 
a t r flight over German territory. And the Ges 
tayx ! the German military intelligence service see 
! r nothing, know nothing—until the fugitive 
ha I 1 ( I i] 
We n pik up another small clue in this super- 
thriller. It n officially established that Hess, on 


is hop to Britain, to 


rove | lentity bye yond doubt Obvious 


with him ph tographs and docu- 
' 
ly, 


hen, he had no intention of concealing his identity. Yet 


; , ' ; 
hen a slight mishap in landing brought him down, not 


Duke of Hamilton, for which he 


The N 





was headed, but near the cottage of a farm | 
iad probably never in his life heard of Depu 
Rudolf Hess, he said he was Horn, not Hess 

The answer, I think, is that the strange 
wanted to hide his identity just a little while 
now that Hess, after his discovery, asked fi 
taken to the Duke of Hamilton. Until he rea 
he wanted to be Horn, not Hess. The police cor 
rural guard who, he must have reckoned, would 
into custody might have an idea who Hess wa 
he must turn him over to the authorities at o 
short-lived alias, I believe, was intended to 
this one purpose: to bring Hess to the Duke bet 
one clse started asking questions 

If Rudolf Hess really was fleeing from Gern 
should he so carefully select his landing place? H 
drop haphazard or wherever he found suitable 
for a descent. Why didn't he fly to Eire inste 
would have provided safer landing fields and 
been out of reach of his pursuers. He headed 


and methodically, for a specific plac e—the est 


Duke of Hamilton, who h ippened to be an acq 
Everything went according to plan, except that 


gled the parachute landing 
Now if Hess was not runnin 


(y 
4 


yway, What did 
Britain for? Obviously, he went there on an 
I believe that he did so with the full know 
ipproval of Hitler and the German High Co 
lon't think Rudolf Hess dropped from th 
bearer of peace proposals alone, but as a m 
rying an ultumatum. This ultimatum, accon 
loubt by fairly reasonable suggestions for 
peace, was not addressed, in the first pla 
Minister Winston Churchill. It was addr 
Duke of Hamilton and his kind—the arist 
moneyed classes of Britain, the eternal Clin 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow 
Hitler has not made many miscalculations 
And there is one thing he should have learned 
that he cannot beat Britain. He has prov 
mechanized juggernaut 1s irresistible every 
land, but he has also discovered that it is not 
It will not take him across the Channel. 
Britain ought also to have learned one thing 
that it cannot beat Hitler. After Norway, Fla: 
Greece I cannot see how anyone today can 
Britain will be able to wrest the Continent ft 
grip; perhaps in five or ten years, but not tl 
the nex 


As one clear-minded observer has express 
Britain and Germany have about as much chan 
d feating the other as an el phant has to beat a 
vice versa. Hitler knows it, the Nazi Party know 


the Cliveden set knows it. One man doesn't kn 


cause he doesn't want to know it. That man ts ‘ 












th Soviet 
ype and Asia t 
iyvainst Anglo Saxon sea 

hrer Rudolf Hess was just the right man to 
ssage to the British ruling classes, above 
heir crusading Premicr. As Hitler's deputy 
ity and knowledge, but he ts t an in 
> cog in the Nazi war machine. Unlike Hitler, 


Goebbels, or even Ribbentrop, he is a man wh 
| 


1 ) 
vu might have read ina 
incement of a British-German 
smashing drive into Russia. That may 
since Churchill is now forewarne 
Undoubte 
Nazi Germany 


What next 


stalemate 
a war of attrition, makes 
for Germany to seek the Russian alliance 
set for it. At the last minute before signing 
‘eternal friendship Hitler, through his best friend and 
confidant, made a desperate bid for peace in the west at 
war in the east. His armies were ready for the job, fron 
Bulgaria to Finland and Sweden. When Rudolf He 


uned his ankle, Stalin scored his greatest triumph. 


Allah’s Divided Children 


BY RAOUL AGLION 


) FURTHER their drive to the East the Germans 

doing their utmost to stir up the Moslem peo- 
les to a “holy war” against Great Britain; they 
en induced the Mufti of Jerusalem, one of their 


to announce that the revolt in the Near East 


idy begun. Actually, any report of a revolt of 


in a mere fraction of the Moslem peopl s can be 


1. In the last war the Sultan of Turkey, spirit ial 


the Moslems, tried vainly to bring about a, 


tr holy war, against the Allies. The Mohamme- 
f North Africa remained faithful to the French, 
India to the British, while the Arabs of his own 
e in revolt. Today with no Ottoman Empire, 
ph, and the reforms instituted by Ataturk still a 
issue, there is not the slightest possibility of 
apy roaching an all-inclusive Moslem uprising. 
tribes and pe opl s, as followers of Mohammed, 


d together under the term “Moslem.” In 


North Africa and southwestern Asia the Moslems are 
often referred to as Arabs, but this is an inexact use 
of the word. In Morocco the natives are Berbers, blond 
with fair skins and blue eyes, and are supposed to be 
descended from some of the barbarian invaders, Goths 
or Visigoths, who settled in North Africa a thousand 
years ago. In Egypt the so-called Arabs are of pure Afri 
can origin. They are Hamites in the Biblical sense. The 
term “Arab” ts applied to all these peo} le because Me 
hammed, the founder of the Islamic religion, came out 
of Arabia, a sword in one hand and a Koran in the other 
planning to convert the whole world. 

The spread of the Koran’s influence has been prod 
gious. Even today many people in the Far East are being 
converted to Mohammedanism; the growth of Islam in 
China 


is extraordinary. 


where there are already 25,000,000 Moslems, 
All the natives of North Africa from 


Morocco to Egypt are members of the faith, as are 








large numbers of blacks in Central and even in South 
At In Asta the Moslems form huge majorities in 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Transjordan, Iran, and Afghan 
India has 80,000,000 Mohammedans, and Cey- 

the Straits Settlements, and the Dutch East Indies 
onsiderable numbers. The only European country 
in which Moslems are in a great majority is Albania, but 
ill communities of them are found in Poland, Ru 
mania, Bulgaria, Lithuania, and Finland. The whole 
Soviet state of Turkestan is of Islamic faith. In all, the 
Moslems number 250,000,000, representing one-eighth 


f the total population of the world. 


Ol } 


Because of this racial and national heterogeneity a 


mmon language and faith have not sufficed to bring 
unity to Islam. Economic, ideological, and dynastic wars 


have been common. Turkey can no longer be considered 


a truly Moslem country, for the government has banned 


ill religion, and is even attempting to root out all Arabic 


rds from the language. Persia also has seen the pass- 


of the old ways. Its present ruler, Riza Khan, an 
officer of the Persian Cossacks of the Russian army dur- 
the last war, seized the government by force in 1923 


nd made himself dictator. Two years later he called-a 
tuent assembly, had himself declared Shah, changed 


fi 
I 


the name of the country to Iran, and took steps to mod- 
ernize the state. He conserved, however, some of the 
incient Islamic rules concerning marriage and divorce 
Riza Khan has acted with extreme vigor to drive out 
foreign influences. One of the secretaries of the 
Iranian embassy in Cairo told me that no state official or 
th-ranking officer may associate with European women 
ittend receptions given by foreigners. All British 
fliers were turned out of the Iranian army, and sheiks 
» had been under British influence were forced into 
line. Russian influence has been eliminated in the north, 
re a few years earlier the Soviet Republic of Gilan 
had been established. The new Shah very cleverly played 
off the ambitions of the British against those of the 
Russians and conducted a dramatic and successful fight 
igainst the powerful Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Al- 
vays cautious, he did his best to refuse all offers of 
German collaboration, and when he needed Western 
technical help for the modernization of Iran he called in 


1 
mi 


y Americans, French, or Belgians, whose countries 
id no political ambitions in that region. German agents, 
however, have recently been extremely active and have 
tirred up anti-European feeling among Iranian provin- 
cial sheiks 
Iran has a well-trained army of some 70,000 men 
whose patriotism and morale are very high. But it could 
of course do nothing against a modern mechanized force. 
The Shah well knows that if the British are defeated, his 
country will be handed over by Hitler to Stalin. 
Three years ago the heir to the throne of Iran married 


the beautiful sister of the King of Egypt, and the ties 





between the two nations have grown steadily 


Af 


since that time. But the influence of Iran in the M 


world is not great. In the first place the Iranian 
to a particular sect known as the “Shiites”; and 
second the modernization of the country has 
the devout Moslems of Afghanistan and India 
In Afghanistan, where the Russians and Briti 
always vied with each other to gain the ascendan 
Amanoulah endeavored to copy the Western ret 
Ataturk and Riza Khan, but his subjects wer 
religious than the Turks and Iranians and tur: 
out in 1929. The young king, Nadir Shah Ghazi 
between English and Soviet influences. But h 
the Nazis are playing an active game. An upr 
Afghanistan would endanger the hold of the Br 
India, and the Nazis have been spending mon 


to prepare such an event. It is not improbable that 


The NA 


| 


has offered Afghanistan to Stalin as a reward { 


maining a friendly neutral while the Nazis adva 
ward India. 

The rest of southwestern Asia—Palestine, Syri 
and the kingdoms of Arabia—is Moslem and Ar 
fore the First World War Iraq, then known as M 


tamia, was a part of the Ottoman Empire. The b: 


conquered it and after the war governed it by a 1 
from the League of Nations. At the Cairo confer 
1921 Winston Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, 
nized the independence of Iraq and signed a “t: 
alliance” with it. As a result the British withd: 
army but retained a few air bases. 

Feisal, the first king of Irag, was a very t 
Sunnite Moslem. His wife and daughter were 
traditional seclusion, though his son and _ his 
brother were sent to England for their education 
ing modern techniques, he traveled by plane a 
but he never enforced any reform that interfer 
the laws of the Koran. His son, King Ghazi I, wa 
ful to the treaty of alliance with Great Britain, 
1923, and as soon as England declared war on G 


severed diplomatic relations with the Nazis. King ‘ 
died last year in a strange automobile accident. After 


death his six-year-old son, King Feisal II, was pl. 
the throne and a regency was organized, but the ; 
ment was no longer in strong hands. 

The oil fields of Iraq are connected by pipe li: 


Tripoli in Syria and with Haifa in Palestine. The Brit 


Mediterranean fleet is almost entirely supplied “ 


oil from the base at Haifa. After the Franco-G 


armistice the British cut the pipe line to Frenc! 
Since early April of this year the Nazis have b 
ganizing riots all over the country, and as a r 


supply of oil to Haifa has often been interrupted. | 


re ently received private information concerning ti 


tinual infiltration into Iraq of agents appointed 


Papen, who has turned his embassy in Ankara into 











Lhe so-called German 
1 von ( } 
1 armistice usin 


enheim, has 
al 
g that coun- 


repeated (rij 


1 trips into Iraq. He has been 
Ali Beg Gailani, wh 


with 


t 


t U1il i 

French Cham! 
yutbreak of 
ice of Gen- 
the armistice 
gcly demobilized and 
in Syria now numbers 


loyal colonial troops led by 


by Vichy. The Nazis 


commercial commissions 


and the French army 
new officers 
have sent in ‘armis- 
so-called, whos« 
, ] { -yaNnize Pricing no tl Aral 

OrkK 1S tO Organize ul risings among the “Arabs 
authorities have been 


ar East. The French 


; 


o release all Arabs who have been sentenced 


and the Nazis have systematically collected 
se ex-convicts in a camp near Damascus 


hem, with arms and money 


, into Iraq and 
n easy to stir up trouble in Palestine, where 
war many Arabs, under the leadership of th 
ini, were hostile to the Jews and fighting 
For the past year the Mufti has been in 
where he spends much of his time at the Italian 
ind where only a few days ago he had a meet- 
th the mysterious von Oppenheim. Arms are being 
ntly smuggled into Palestine to arm the Arab 
in tribes, and with the British occupied in Irag 
ar may break out at any time. Since the Jews and 
il Arab population are completely disarmed the 

bound to be a massacre. 
[ransjordan the ruler, Emir Abdullah, remains 
his old allies and has helped organize an Arab 
to fight under General Wavell. His second son, 
under the influence of the Nazis, who have 
1 him the throne of a “Greater Palestine,” tried 

r ago to murder him. 

Saud, King of Hedjaz and Nejd in southern 
enjoys great prestige among Moslem peo} les 
he is the ruler of the sacred cities of Mecca and 
An active and clever politician, Ibn Saud signed 
of “good neighborliness” with the nearby Arab 


few years ago. Since the Abyssinian war the 


have been busy throughout the Arabian Penin- 


sula helping native tribes to arm 
siderable sums of money into Y« 
ot the Arab countries near the Red 5 
> the Axis. That situation may 


tacular 


Cy enhance 


Maraght, an extr 
\\ he nN ] Was 
Cairo, I twice had the honor 


him H«¢ Was Cit irly opposed { any dictator shay and & 
any form of racial distinction. “Islam preaches the 


brotherhood of all human creatures he told me. Sheik 


Mustapha el-Maraghi answered with great dignity Mus- 


] 


solini's boasting speech at Trip 
tiie Sword of The Grand Sheik rc} li d 
that only a Moslem could take 


1 in which he claimed 


] 
Islam. 
that title and then only 
if he were ruler of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 

Another of the old sheiks, Hedji Suleiman, who has 
a world-wide reputation for knowledge and wisdom, said 
“ “The Faith- 
ful are brethren,’ says the Koran, ‘thereforc mal 


n your brethren and fear God. He « 


to me when I went to see him at Al Azhar, 


fact that the unity of mankind wa 


of Mohammed's doctrine. “Our faith ts oj 
No other civilization has | 


Moslem. 


racial hatred 
We have never ma 
Africans, or Asiati 
Mohammed oft 


non-Arab unless he 


tarian as th 
tion betwe 
forget,” e added, “that 
Arab does not excel th 
pious of the two. 

The members of the Egyptian governm« all loyal 
to the terms of the treaty of alliance signed with Britain 
in 1936, in which their country was declared completely 
indepx ndent. Members of the various political organiza- 
tions have often assured the British, “Your war is our 
war. So far this has meant nothing in the way of mili- 
tary aid on the battlefield; no Egyptian soldier has fought 
in this war despite the physical invasion of the country. 
The Egyptians are pathetically ill equipped to fight and 
fear the bombing of Cairo and other cities should they 
formally enter the war. They have severed diplomatic 
relations with the Axis, however, and are giving thi 
British every aid short of actual participation. 

As to the Moslems of India, they are today more loyal 
to Great Britain than ever before. They form the largest 
Moslem community in the world, though with their 
80,000,000 they are in a minority beside the 270,000,000 
Hindus with whom they live. England has always pro- 


j 


tected them in India and has often clashed with the 





is over their rignts. 


| into Palestine and placed himself at the 








Their loyalty will prove ex- 
immportan 


tan and Iran 


t in future political developments in 
I met in Cairo Prince Alt Khan, 
Agha, supreme ruler of the Ishmaclite sect. 
h Foreign Legion and had 
French armistice he 
disposal 


it Organiz- 


E ARE about to shift our defense program into 


high gear. During the first six or eight months 
after the « lapse of France we operated in 
he past few months we have been in interme 
gradually gaining speed but still not ready for the 
it the President promised. The delays have 
table. A year ago the United States did not 
iny sense of the word, an armament industry. 
had to be built or reconditioned, tools made, 
rials obtained, and the errors and breakdowns 
terprise overcome. Now that the 

has been « mplet 
has started, we are faced with the real test of 


slain that if Britain is to 


1 in large part and pro 


in achieve. For it 1s 


first year of the defense program it has 


1 that the United States 


both guns and butter; that no essential 


, unlike Ger- 
All we had to do, some 

; to put our nine or ten million unemployed 
in the armament industries. We would then have 
lustry in the world without any 
th the production of goods for everyday 


| y completely disregarded the fact that the 


1 were mostly unskilled, and that we lacked 
! equipment for the defense industries. As a 
f fact e 1 exy 1 our production of con- 
| id in which our armament 

r. Our clothing and shoe in 

operated at well above their 1939 levels. Meat 
m rose har Vy. at spite higher prices The 


in the last quarter of 1940 


nt higher than in the last quarter 


This sttuatior mtn 1 into the early months 
Consumer put of luxury articles increased 
f ly than ] tion. Instead of making a 


lefense, the American people as a 





Luxury or Liberty? 


BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 








ing and training Indian troops and I believe is | 


an army that he has just recruited in his country 


Nazi and Fascist agents will always find gp: 
malcontents, jealous local sheiks, or ambitiou 
chieftains whom they can win over to their sid 
bribes or force of arms, but in the main the w 

; 


Moslem communities will remain loyal to the 


the democracies 






whole were profiting from it. In that sense the 
the Nazi gibe of being war profiteers. 

Even in money terms America’s contributior 
tional defense and aid to Britain has so far be 
nificant in comparison with the contributions 1 
the British or with those wrung from the Germa 
for war purposes. In the fiscal year just end 
spent approximately $6 billion for defense. In 
ing year the amount may reach $20 billion. | 
last figure is less than one-fourth of our nationa 
In contrast, England is spending £4 billion a 


60 per cent of its total income. Canada also its 


I 
considerably more than half its national in 
fense. Germany is spending at the rate of 
marks a year, or nearly two-thirds of its natior 
And this is not half the story. In any discus 


tive sacrifices it must be 


remembered that the 
economy has been on a war basis since 1933 
given the Reich a tremendous head start. If 
racies are to win, they must not only m 
German armament production—including tl 
occupied countries—but they must make up the 
Germany gained while they slept. In the long ru: 
can plus British capacity will greatly surpas 
that Germany can hope to achieve, even thro 
ploitation of the New Europe. However, it is n 
but present production which counts. The war w 
probability be won or lost by production in th 


or cight months. 


URGENCY AND LIVING STANDARDS 


If we had eight years to build up our arma 
Germany has had, there would be no reason 
should not have both guns and butter. A nat 
come of $100 billion ts well within our reach 
quarter of this devoted to defense, we could | 
greatest war industry in the world. And the $7 
which remained would give us, at present prices, 


ard of living appreciably higher than has yet 





sie cae 
The NATIO: 





a 





tion of taxes, were 





income this year will be in tl 


Li 


24, 1941 


n this country. But we do not have eight years; it 





matter of eight months. Barring inflation, the 


1e neighborhood 


lion. If we are to get $13 billion worth of de- 
rials, plus $7 billion worth for Britain—and 
minimum figures—it is evident that we shall 
deeply into that section of our income which 
to provide consumer wants. In other words, 
have to curtail our standard of living. The cut, 
is of the foregoing estimates, would be some 
on, or about 8 per cent. It may turn out to be 


I 


iter. It ought to be greater during these next 


tht crucial months. If our aid to Britain and the 


of 


to offset German arms superiority, it should 


tr 


third of that amount. 


roximately $1 billion a month. It has yet to 


iggestion that the American people must cut 


tandard of living provokes a violent reaction in 


n of essential articles for consumption. 
the 


ircles. By many it is regarded as a betrayal of 


that since democracy depends upon 


some even 


it 


sce 


as a threat to democracy, 


voluntary 


ition rather then compulsion, we must demon- 


tS SU} 


rT 


eriority by providing both guns and butter. 


ho argue in this manner ignore the time element. 


ther deny or disregard the plain mathematical 


tline 


d in th 


I 


preceding paragraph. Yet, to a cer- 


nt, we must admit the truth of what they say. 


t 
il 


ng of the more 


ly 


against the 


sacrifices which will undermine t 


interest of national defense, to 
general objectives of democracy, 
he health and 


y of the American people. The third of the nation 


; 


Already steps have been taken to im} 


President has described as ill fed, ill clothed, 


yused cannot be further deprived of essentials 


he 


basi 


t 


strength of the country being under- 


rove the 


housing conditions of these groups in the in- 


defense. Further ste] 


»s will doubtless have to be 


ind this may require some increase in the pro- 


the 


re 


are many 


Ways 


in which 


“ American 


rd of living” can be cut without sacrifice of essen- 
It 


r-time expansion of business. The well-to-do have 


is not only the poor who have benefited from 


1 as much or more. Net corporation 


a 


T 


I 


yronts, 


ifter 


27 per cent higher in 1940 than 


9. They have continued to rise in 1941. Although 


te statistics are not available, it would seem fair 


, on the basis of such figures as automobile sales, 


re has been a relatively larger gain in expendi 


wr luxury goods than for necessities. It is somewhat 


ng to find that well over 15 per cent of our total 


hi 


np 
5 


cturing production last year consisted of what is 


technically as consumers’ durable goods. These 


automobiles, 


cquipment, 


I 


electri 


iusical 


refrigerators, 


instruments, 


ra 110s, 


furniture, 


and 











jewelry. To cut down the production of such goods tor 
a year or two could hardly cause hardship. For we ha 
enormous stocks on hand. There are s 27 0 
passenger automobiles on the roads today. Ha rf 
are less than five years old, and nearly three-fourths 
arc new enough to possess a s bstantial amo 
uscd mileage. 7] ock of durabl wds int 
of consumers exceeds $30 billion in vy With this 
reserve to go on we should be able to divert as 1 has 
$4 billion worth of durable-goods production to national 
defense annually. To strengthen further the case tor ht 

tion, it happens that the consumers’ durable goods tn 
dustries are among our most effici | SSCS$ a 
disproportionate amount of the country’s skilled labor 
and effectively hart 1 horse-power 

FOUR WAYS TO CUT DOWN BUY G 

Mere realization that consumer sacrifices are necessary 

is not, however, enough. Much depends on the way in 


’ 
I 


which they are effected. The four methods most com- 


monly used for limiting consumer purchases in time of 
emergency are (1) high prices, (2) direct control of 
production, (3) priorities, and (4) rationing. The first, 
which is also the one most frequently employed—allow- 
ing prices to rise and thus curtail consumption—is the 
least satisfactory. Although there can be no doubt of its 
effectiveness, the goal is achieved almost entirely at the 
expense of the low-income groups The well-to-do pay 
the increased prices, grudgingly perhaps, and pare their 
savings accordingly. This runs counter to t govern 
ment’s plan for financing defense by tapping the savings 


of individuals. A more serious objection is found tn the 
fa 


bound to lead to inflation 


that increased prices under present con litions are 


living 1s 
y 


ind 


A rise in the cost of 
certain to be followed by demands for higher wag 
any substantial rise in wages would make further price 


advances inevitable. Thus the cycle of inflation is started. 

A 
problem is for the government to restrict or prohibit the 
defense 


much more reasonable method of. att the 


iCKIN? 


output of the things that compete with 


prod 
tion. It should take such action regardless of whether the 
competition is in machine tools, necessary raw materials, 
or skilled labor. The most obvious example of such com 
les. Here our 


is disgraceful. Whereas Germany stopp 1e | 


private cars in the first weck of the war, American 


petition ts that offered by automob: 


Oo! 


automobile production for the week en ling May 11, it 
has just been announced, was 132,000 cars, the highest 


for any weck since 1937. We have been 


< 


tion of 1942 models will be cut 10 per cent an 


20 per cent. But why should it not be cut 10¢ 


So far we have been able to conserve crucial commodt- 
tics for defense uses mercly by applying a system of 
priorities. But although priorities siiould be rigorously 
applic 1 to cut down, say, the use of aluminum in con- 





ibout a general 


n of my 3 lead te Iden and 
[pr restr 1 articl and they 
bring a neral reduction in consumption. ‘They 

livert put ing power from the restricted arti- 
tO I lal rhaps | rucial to the def 
effort. If people cannot buy aluminum pans, they will 


Enamel ware ts, as a rule, cheaper 


n al num t will spend the differ 
( on in lus Maintau > the total drait 

th ntt roduct f ITCes 
In an effor 1 und hard hip hile effectir i 
ral t the European bellig- 
erents have employed an claborate system of rationing 


1,1 1 ] ‘ — r 
Although itt ts perhaps the most satis 


it is by far the most cumber- 


nd costly n f limiting consumption; and 

like priorities, it fails to strike at the root of the evil 
raf th ount of money that people can spend for 
many essential articles is restricted, they will tend to 


1 the amount they have thus saved for other things, 


fly luxuries and non-essentials—which 1s precisely 


wy 1 s¢ to prev t 
rH DIRECT ATTACK 
The best way to avoid this is to attack purchasing 
power directly. This may be done by a combination of 
nan , taxation, compulsory saving 
lf mer credit. It must be noted 
i of purcha I power we ld 
I f t 5 in pre iT n 
(JT ft I I t n is undoubted! th 
| nt only curtails consumer 
ny | r but diverts to the government money that 
1 normally | it for everyday living, permitting 
{ POVCTI nt to use it directly for defense. This 1s 
( | | I | to do. The effectiveness ot 
his method depends, however, on the kind of taxes 
| ch fall primarily on the 
income proups ar ndesirable because they tend to 
I ¢ lit for food, health, and other essentials 
hile leaving t d nd for luxury articles, which are 
fly by t Il-to-do, virtually untouched 
Progt ta t] other hand, such as income, 
rofits ta which fall chiefly on 
the higherou tend to t into savings and 
to restrict ‘ | f or I In theory the nec 
iry. curtagsl im t mption of durable good 
1 non-c i mplish 1 solely through 
incre ! ror But if we are at all 
realisti vO ft ty rt that ther re definite limit 
tm the fay inct that anv Conet will vote. And that 
lbmoit at the mor { Pat rt of the English tax rate 





the requirements for down payments. Or the len 


The N A 





Compulsory saving provides a supplement 


of tapping excess purchasing power This rath 


device was strongly urged upon England at th 
the war by John Maynard Keynes, Britain's n 
bratcd economist. Keynes early saw that the \ 
onsumer goods would have to be cut, and 
the government reduce the amount of money in 
pockets to correspond by deferring a part of 
and salaries of all persons with incomes abovs 
level. By this means he sought to avoid the ut 
social consequences of financing the war by con 
loans. The Keynes plan, in modified form, h 
adopted in England. It might well be tried her 
The third approach to the problem ts | 
adapted to America. It happens that a very larg« 
ion of our consumer purchases, particularly of 
goods, are made on credit. The total volume of « 
credit in the United States ts probably well over $ 
and may have risen as high as $10 billion. Aut 


financing alone accounts for more than two bill: 


1 


cluding the cars bought on loans obtained from cor 


cial or personal finance companies and credit 
Loans to encourage the purchase of household equ 
account for another billion or billion and a ha 
vances by regulated small loan companies and it 
banks, and the personal loans of commercial bat 
considerably more than $1 billion—of which a lar 
is used to finance retail purchases. Since the total 
tion of consumers dural le goods 1S less than $ 
a year, it is safe to say that more than half of the 
are sold on time. It seems therefore that restrict 
consumer credit would go a long way toward 
ing the cut in consumer expe nditures that 1s ne 
latch cuts in production And the reduction v 
place preciscly in the area where it 1s most d 
NO MORE INSTALMENT SELLING 
Complet elimination of instalment selling 
m justified under the circumstances. We migh 


however, by outlawing it in certain fields, such ; 


ile of new automobiles. In addition, a very consider 


reduction in the amount of consumer credit c 


cttected if banks were compelled to curtail their a 


to the various consumer-credit agencies. Most ot 


iwencies arc dependent on the commercial ban} 
considerable proportion of their funds. Pi 


h as one-third of all our consumer credit re 


hort-term bank loans. Since the banks are alr 
t to strict control by the Federal Reserve Sy 


trictions on this type of loan would be relative 


to apply and enfor 
lo be fully effective the restrictions on the 
hould be sup| lemented by direct limitations on 


ent credit. It would be desirable, for example, te 
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ed for payment might be cut. If a down pay- 


yer cent were required for all instalment 


50 | 
ind the length of the repayment period were 
, it is probable that a 50 per cent reduction in 


1 


sales could be effected. In automobile § aione 


i mean a reduction of $1 billion a year in sales. 


iG 


curtailment in the demand for durable goods 


robably be nearly twice this amount. 
lar tightening-up process might be applied to 
ounts and cash loans. Department stores could 
ted to insist on all charge accounts being paid 
irty days. Since most accounts run considerably 
present, such a provision would bring about a 


Re- 


on cash loans present somewhat greater diffi- 


il contraction in the volume of time sales 


n some instances they might cause real hardship. 


juch as personal loans are often used as a sub- 
r instalment financing, some kind of parallel 
is clearly necessary. Shortening the period of 
nt would perhaps be the least objectionable 
achieving this purpose. An increase in interest 
ld hardly lead to any appreciable reduction in 
ber of loans, and would place an undesirable 
n many needy families. 
ly objection to restrictions on consumer credit 
ir effectiveness may be temporary. Given time, 
ilies could save up enough money to pay cash 
car or a new refrigerator. And since they would 
rest and instalment charges, they would have 
ney than ever to spend. But it would not always 
t this way. Experience has shown that most fam- 
ply do not save for large expenditures unless 
mpelled to by some such device as instalment 
Barred from instalment purchases by rigorous 
yinent requirements, such familtes would prob- 


nd more for food, clothing, health, and other 


jay necessities. This, of course, would work in the 


of national defense. In general, the families 
re able to pay cash for large purchases are to be 


n the high and upper-middle income groups. Left 


own devices, they would undoubtedly spend a 


tial part of their income for automobiles and 


pes of durable goods. Spending of this type could 


i 


j 
i 


iraged by imposition of a heavy tax—possibly 


is 100 per cent—on such articles, coupled with 
irtailment of the production of durable goods. 

ate defense cannot be secured if our desire for 
must be pandered to. Even less can we furnish 


which Britain and China so desperately need and 


ve must give them for the sake of our own future. 


we deprive ourselves voluntarily of needless lux- 


this time, we may find ourselves compelled to 


istly greater sacrifices later on—sacrifices com- 


to those imposed on the populations of the Axis 








In the Wind 
a THE NEWSPAPER GUILD of New Y t! 


(C. I. O.) pla {on trial a union: who 1 tl 
leadersh The offer v { 
Opposition paper saying that the union had opposed co 
scription both before and af e law wa 1] 

IS OVEr, {1 the decision, w hw 10 - led dow 
may re in expulsion 

LOUIS MacNEICE, the London corre lent of Comimrorr 
Sense, was recently criticized by a reader of that magazine fo 
dwelling in a poet sivory tower lust as the read sco 


arrived, the editors received a letter fr 


that he was S| ending much of his time in the tower of St 
Paul's Cathedral observing the air raids 

BANKNOTES for one and two kroner recently introduced 
in Norway are popularly known as ‘“‘uslings’’—the Norwegian 


word for scoundrel—and ‘“‘quislings.” If 
ex} lanation of these nicknames, the reply is th 


takes two “uslings’”’ to make a “‘qui oo? 


CLASS ANGLE: Searching for an explanation of the Hess 
affair, the Daily Worker played up in its hea lings only Duff 
Cooper's statement that Hess was ‘‘not unwelcome.”’ An ed 

torial said: ‘Hess is being whitewashed. Embraces greet him 
... There is no essential difference between the ruling cliques 


of Berlin, London, and Wall Street.’ 


TOLEDO, OHIO, has in recent months been the center of 


A Negro applicant for a teaching 
} ; 


an anti-Negro campaign 
license was officially forbidden to take the examinations on 
the ground that a Negro could under no circumstances pet a 
teaching appointment The Toledo schoo! board has pr 


the erection of a Jim Crow high school. A committ 


National Association for the Protection of Colored People 
sent out a questionnaire to thirty-one employers asking 
whether they would employ skilled Negro he!p in defense 
production. Only one replied, and he said no 

AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR visited Benedetto Croce in 


Naples while the philosopher was working on the proofs of 
The Amert- 
ind 


holarship and philosophy have 
| 


his last book, “History as the Story of Liberty.” 
can talked with Croce about the state of affairs in Europe 
the evil days upon which s 
fallen 


at least a 


Then he remarked consolingly that life in Italy was 
bit Ie "Yes," 


“It is a bit better. In Germany they had i!! 


n. He 


ss harsh and violent than in Germany 


Croce said isions 


re we had no illusions.” 


and lost thet 
[We invite our vr iders to submit material for In the Wind 
storres that can 
' he awarded each 
EDITORS THE NATION. } 


, : 
—etther clippings with source and date or 


A prize of $5 will 


i 


} / 
be clear y akthenticate d 


month for the best item. 
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JONATHAN DANIELS 


Laughter from Simon Legree 


cial customs, 
perated to 
i 


1 
whit 


} } 


. ana Ii 


arther. Almost 


he quict 
M ima 


WOIl < for which f 


: Waves ee Not 

Only » JOD 1S a SyMpo! ancy 1s certain on the land. The migration to t 
] ’ 

Detense has made dra vhich has crowded ) ’ Negroes into « 


; ] +] T , a ? % 
irticulars the Negro if dozen American cities was as often a movement 


than he almost ev pushed as of the hopeful. The best hope at the 
ting Simon Legree in the push, North and South, has been the WPA 

of WPA is in part the price democracy pays 

luxury of its pre judice 

mm” Negro or, in the In the field of labor the prejudice is relatty 
same thing, “a hand- hat makes Dr. Weaver almost more significant 

ng time ago something ironical symbol than as an idealistic actor. As 
iy a white man could of defense in crisis in 1941, he is discovering tl 
stay there with hin ing places for skilled Negroes in defense indu 
ising the whole man- not easy even in the states where the Abolition 
» even deeper than it were thickest in the past and where the need ot! 
ever before seen workers is greatest at present. But Dr. Weaver 
grandfather was a slave wer even more impo! 
carpenter. Long ago in the slave South he fi 

i hole that begin: time and the skilled jobs, outside the slavi 
quired of him, in which to make enough mot 

WPA tha his freedom 

ts appropria- In 1941 it is not easy for the free to find ski 
cntly about the It is not easy even for the skilled slave's great 


1 


black slums of a Ph.D. backed by the power and prestige of th 


) help them find places where they can wor 
pet | arming of democracy. Democracy has made a lot 
at which Dr. ress, but it seems to me either funny or sad 
Ip them to do it soth—that the very necessity for Dr. We 
ited by the situation nakes it appear that in the matter of skills 


" f 


in America find then recdom has got to move to catch up with slave 
he subject staked it I don't at all like the way Simon Legree mig 


at that. 
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DIVERGENCES 





ALAISE clouds the good-will with which our 





ountry turns to the peoples south. We have 





the intuition that we should be close, not for 





isons of defense and commerce, but because we 





and yet that we lack the key for understanding 





| Hispana ts a world enormously farther from us 





than Europe; at the same time it is a world 


nd dynamically closer to us than Europe. This 






radox—a truth, that is, hidden under divergent 





And the best way to get at it is to know the 





which means, first of all, to cut beneath the 





ind sentimentalism, vague or vicious, that are 





1 to “unite,” but merely dupe, uS. 





} 


Our dominant stock, of course, is European; 





r clements were Europ: anized before they came 





the Jews), or are held in strict subjection (like 






>), or are long since nullified (like the In 





he ethnic scheme south ts infinitely more com 





only because of the many strains which have 





t culturally alive, but because these strains have 





w ones with new psychological traits. In Mex- 





tral America, except Costa Rica, and the An- 





ntrics, the mestizos and Indians are dominant. 





Pac iic COAaSt down to ¢ hile, mixtures of Nx Pro 





in (zambo) and of Negro with mestizo (cholo) 





mificantly shared in history and culture. And in 






w Afro-Creole race that is neither Negr » nor 





shapes the life and, although it has not yet 





politi al power from the “Aryan” minority cen 





ix southern states, must rule the de {in} if it is 







than colonial—of the vast nation. None of the 





nt countries 1s predominantly Western European 





Chile and Argentina; and even here there are 






nt suffused non-European forces. The Chilean 





rament, for instance, reveals traits of the Auracana 





as distinct from the Indians of Argentina as 







\ndes from the pampa; the Negro strain in Buenos 





entirely assimilated because never suppressed, 






to nourish and form the people in that pro- 





t of folk-dances and folk-complines, the tango. 





not referring to the corrupt concoctions of our 
ind night clubs.) 


he fourth and last of a series of easays on A New World Litera 


her three were contributed by eminent writers of America South. 












THE HISPANO-AMERICAN’S WORLD’ 


BY WALDO FRANK 





Cultural: Our country’s culture stems trom the 
Stages of the English Protestant Reformation and tts 
bastard children empirical rationalism and the Indus- 
trial Revolution. It has, therefore, in the main, the traits 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and is in- 
digenous to our dominant race. The culture of America 
Hispana, in so far as it 1s European, derives from the 
Catholic Renaissance of sixtcenth- and seventcenth-cen 
tury Hispana (the term includes Portugal); in energy 
and values it 1s a direct transplantation of Queen Isabel's 
crusade against the Moors. It is therefore much older 
and enormously different. But its European parts were 
at once complicated by the deep Indian cultures closer 
to Asia than to Europe Aztec, Toltec, Maya, Chibcha, 
Quechua, Aymara—which the Conquistadores enco 
tered from Mexico to north Chile and Argentina. Even 
this 1s too imple. The effect of Protestantism, which 
soon made alliance with empirical rationalism, was to 
suppress ethnic intuitions and personal emotions that did 
not conform with the march of the pioneer. The Hispat 
Renaissance, although it conqu¢ red, at the same ti ore 
served and transfigured 

Strictly speaking, there are no true survivals of Indian 
cultures, even in the remotest Andes: there are fran 
/ wmed beginnings of a culture with Indian and Catho! 
roots. Neither Spain nor pre-Conquest America ts in 
America Hispana. This holds with the Negro ments 
The blacks, for instance, who fought in the wars of in 
dependence against Spain were already Ameri 
“African” note in arts as distinct as the intellectual prose 
of Cuba, the folk-music of Brazil, the courtly I yf 
Peru, is not to be found in Africa. A unique virtue of 
Hispanic imperialism, setting it high above that of Brit 
ain, was that its ruthless “charity of the sword” kept 
alive, in new forms, the intuitions and spiritual tongues 
of the conquered and exploited peoples 

Geographical: There were other complications. Our 
Thirteen Colonies were a comparatively flat and friendly 
expanse of temperate forest and low mountain. The men 
who settled there, and on the way had to fight Indians 
of low resistance, took two and a half centuries to reach 
the Pacific. The Spaniards—they were ahead of the Por- 
tuguese in sailing from the Andes down the Amazon 
in fifty years flung their passionate search from Chile to 
California. And they were opposed not only by stubborn 













The NATI 


iat sul mitted an | never surrendered but rorm., None of their Own Was ready. They accent 
vastest mountains, jungles, and deserts political design imposed on them by their 
Still another barricr oppos« d them: the who, unlike ours, were political romanticists and ; 


schooled largely by ovr statesmen. Our republic f: 
start was an organic form in which we proceeded t 
up. Their republic, at best, was a defensive arn 


i 
reaction—a theoretic form in which the peop! 


tural divisions. least begin to work out their chaos. 


re born, all 
n eve THE « . RY OF THE MESTIZO 
solutely essential, his 1s the key he first century of the s 


Brazil, Peru, may publics. We might call it the “century of cl 


’ 


pu Indian; he n 
( Italo-Hispanic-Ger pregnan ra pre world. I preter “th 


' 1 " 1 9 ; . } 
im the whole com nestizo, ecause the mestizo, born of the 


Past differenc pain and Ameru Rf ie incarnate syn 


uctively present reative chaos. |] veryone has liked this t 
book ‘America His} il 

omparatively simple, a critic from Mexico to Argentina objected. Of 
ere divided into three 


, | | 
re are whole nations, among the most import 


i 


. . Littl , 
labor farms and little mestizo trace; and there are other mixtut 


th: and the fron- the dynamic character of the marriage of th 


erations to fuse them in with the Indian girl—a union part lust, part tend 


Cultural homogeneity had al- yvart devil, and part Christ I see the perfect syml 


< 


| 
potents il Our entire people, t] Cc inward complexity of all Hispano Amecrical 


papers and listen to the same 
es whose variety canceled them The reader must not suppose that this chaot: f 


their first century of independence. 


vailing economic trend, period—a very brief one, in view of the immen 


the pr Lif 


for political democracy. And with the directly plex clements involved—had no cultural fruits, 


ed political genius 
they got it. The revolutions from Mexico to La the republics; fascinating projections of the hig! 


ringly different, and far less simple. of colonial and pre-colonial days. And lands 


and empirical philosophy of ments of political peace. There were significant 


is a goal inherent in the aims of a liter- as Mexico and Argentina produced successful st 
d, culturally harmonious peo- But the expression was of primitive parts of th 
for it in 1776, nor have we is the folk music and dance, or of simplificat 
will achieve it until we out- the chaos, as the work of a Juarez in Mexico, of 
ind our shallow vision of miento in Argentina. Neither in its political n 
ere there, and had been ultural life was America Hispana ready before « 
ries of simple growth. The trend eration to come to grips with its whole self as an 
preventing a homogencous peopl potentially integral culture. 
int lution freed us so the trend The world of the Hispano-American writ 
1. The revolutions south largely this “century of the mestizo.” Neverthe! 
Spain, with her iron laws that essential conditions for work are better than « 
lony to her, with her these reasons among others: a. The Catholic cult 
ontact of the mative ates an atmosphere of respect for literature and 
military rule, vas already waning in Britain at the time of Sv 
id to be their first mpregnates the peoj le with that tragic sen 
herent in all great art (including comedy ) 
And this was sleazy eighteenth- and  nineteenth-century 
America Hispana rubl ut: and with a receptiy 


in order to enter picuous ts absence in our historians, 


il and conflicts in 


ical hale SO} hers. ¢. Most important 


The Hispanic col- it prepares the mind to conceive life as organic and ' 
pre} 


blems of re ligious d. This Catholic attitude survives the Catholic fait 


on some politi al many of the best writers of America Hispana have | 
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mbers; most, even in the nineteenth century, 
licals or socialists) and harmonizes with the in- 
es of the Indian and mestizo peasant, with the 

) and aesthetic genius of the pre-Conquest cul- 
ill this is derived a fact of paramount impor- 


Hispano-American student can Speak with the 


peasant. In the knowledge of the unity and of 


ly of life, in the knowledge of the immediate 
between the self, the soil, and the cosmos, peon 
lectual are close together. This knowledge, the 
ull aesthetic work, prepares the Hispano-Amert- 
r for the overwhelming problems of his people, 
to humanize and deepen his adaptation of 
ind political creeds from Europe. 
other hand, as both Sanchez and Mallea made 
heir essays, the environmental condition of the 
American writer is far worse than ours. The 
Ithough instinctively and spiritually close, can- 
him; the lack of communication which, until 
e, made the shortest line between Mexico and 
run through New York, often restricts his public 
friends within his own frontiers.* Only Brazil 
ntina have thus far produced writers, not the 
10 can live by their literary work. Every good 
American writer is a journalist, a professor, a 
government clerk—unless fame gives him a 
tr diplomatic position. 
the other side of the picture, every educated 
\merica Hispana tries to be a writer. The poetic 
has been stupendous. I am no statistician, but 
tr that more little sheaves of verse are published 
r in America Hispana than in England and the 
States in a lustrum. Most of it, of course, appears 
le, privately printed volumes; but if little is im- 
surprisingly little is emotionally or technically 
\nd from this ferment has issued the greatest 
f the Western Hemisphere. 
Hernandez in 1872 created “Martin Fierro,” 
llious epic of the gaucho against “respectable” 
Aires over which the schoolmaster genius, D. F. 
to, author of “Facundo,” was presiding. “Mar 
‘rro” 1s the best modern folk poem in the world; 
| its equal one must go back to the dawns of Eng- 
nish, and German narrative verse. A generation 
Rubén Dario appeared in Nicaragua, possibly the 
t of indubitable first world rank that the Amer- 
ive produc ed. 
els and tales are also often privately printed, and 
> years have become a flood almost equaling the 
So that it might be said that America Hispana has 


re writers than readers. It has no novel equal in 


ry recently most of the bookshops In all the great cities were 
paniards of the sort who sided with Franco; who, encouraging 
books from Spain, refused the r shelves to the works of even 
zr countries. Of the many forces that struggle against this poor 
circulation, one deserves to be singled out: El Repertorio 
, the weekly journal published for years by Joaquin Garcfa 
an José de Costa Rica 


¢ 


Moby LD 
of virtuosity like the later Henry James. Bu 


depth and furious power to 


more profoundly expressed the frontier. Our 

field, I suppose, is “Huckleberry Finn.” Compas 

“Don Segundo Sombra,” by the Argentine G 

Here too is the tale of a boy, wandering, not down a 
bolic river, but on horseback through the pampa. Hrs 
companions, instead of being adults of equally intant 
soul and mind, are gauchos of whom the leader ts a noble, 


unsentimental man whose great dignity, without trans 


cending the rough terms of frontier life, reveals 


depth of the potential American culture.® 


THE ORGANIC CENTURY 

History, needing dates, may say that the “century of 
the mestizo” began to die about 1910. The Mexican 
Revolution under political leaders like Madero, Carranza 
Obregon, and, greatest of all, Lazaro Cardenas, undet 
cultural leaders like Vasconcelos, Manuel Gamio, Reyes, 
Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros, Chavez, Revueltas, marks the 
beginning of an organic movement that has tts counter 
part in other nations—for instance, in Argentina, under 
President Hipolito Irigoyen. The reader will have noted 
the difference in the generations of poets described by 
Reyes and Mallea. For a Dario the abyss was too huge 
between the chaotic actuality and the ideal forced on his 
world by the romantic soldiers—of whom Bolivar was 
only the greatest among many. Hence literary power 
took a perpendicular and prophetic trajectory. With the 
generation of Pablo Neruda, the creative energy tends to 
suffuse and illumine the daily life of the people 

In the literary art most dependent on an immediate 
audience, the drama, America Hispana barcly begins 
in Buenos Aires, as was to be expected. In criticism the 
lack of communication between artist and readers has 
worked a havoc of false perspectives almost as bad as, 
with us, the atmosphere of ballyhoo and the refusal to 
face life in its depths, which are at once unitary, tragic, 
and divine. Nevertheless, men of creative critical power 
appeared in the “century of the mestizo”; and always 
they were men of action. In Argentina there were Al 
berdi, Sarmiento, the socialist Esteban Echeverria. Peru 
at the close of the nineteenth century produced the so- 
cialist poet Manuel Gonzalez Prada. In Cuba, José Marti 
and Enrique José Varona; in Puerto Rico, Eugenio Maria 
de Hostos, inspired a whole generation of keen historical 
and cultural critics. Mexico gave, among others, José 
Vasconcelos, who, as Secretary of Education under Obri 
gon, was midwife to a painters’ renascence, founded the 
still thriving rural schools, and wrote books whose pas- 
sionate amalgam of Christian, Hindu, and socialist ideas 
made him a leader of youth in all America Hispana, until 
his political ambitions betrayed him. From Colombia came 
the essayist Baldamiro Sanin Cano, spreading, not only 


® An adequate transiation of “Don gundo Sombra" has been published 


by Farrar and Rinehart. 
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UMMER RENTAL 
Three 


acres woodland 
rroundings. Tennis court. $250 
"Kingsferry Road, Montrose, 
l phone Peekskill rap ye 





country estate 
feration; ten 


rooms; 











Whe 


SPECIAL DECORATION DAY RATES 


BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE | 


Tennis, handball, 
riding, billiards, 
aymphonic 
activities 

PEEKSKILL, N. ¥. 


horseback 


| 
baseball, 
jt mae 


ping-pong, 


ensemble, other planned 


Phone 1403 


n writing to advertisera please mention The Nation 











ECHO 
LAKE ! 
LOOGE 


wiany, fir 4dults 





DECORATION DAY 
WEEK-END 


Thursday night 
Sunday night 
portation and 


. $22.50 
Without Tyr 
ECHO LAKE 


545 Fifth Avenue 






through 






ADIRONDACKS with trans 


Waerrenmsbu., 
. 









1 
meais en 


route 








ansportation $12 


LODGE 


VAnderbilt 6-4888 











SUMMER 


OPENS WITH A SLAM 
When You Play at 


UNITY 





DEAL vw 4 ‘ 

nis on a we key fast court of a riak awin 

e ar . waters of Lake I 

CcuT e a ui da to a aw and 
wat ‘ roadway wma “~e of 
4 fe ‘ ‘ al staff 
BID for e best faod you'll ever eat 
and a , ‘ » You ke a Rip Van 
Winkle the fortable bunks at Unity 
RATES: $22.00 per week—$3.75 per day 


Includes « umbermald service 
OPENING 
DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 
With a No-Trump Program 


CAMP UNITY 


Wingdale, N. Y¥. Wingdale 2161 
For further information write te 
CAMP UNITY OFFICE 

1 Union &Sq., N. Y¥. C. GR 77-1960 

















v7 SOUTH WIND 


es ok we. V¥. 
Box 38 
A country estate on jl a a aii 
with its private lake, offers all facilities 
for sport and relaxation. 
Reservations for Decoration Day Week-end 
City phone: LAckawanna 4-4026 








CAMP & coy 
Cbunocn™ c 
luB 


GILMAN, CONN. TEL. NORWICH 3455 
FOR A scuenn VACATION ct 


ee of Natural Beauty > 

Senin Be mo Fan Riding — Free Golf 4 
fue Galore — Modern Accommodations 
“T ve Jew American (Cu ne. 





ates--$20 Weekly 
22 West 48th St., WI. 77-7215 


Special june R 
N. Y. Office 





HATHAWAY LODGE 





Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy Fatate, tn 
the beautiful Hills of the Sky Large, luxur pious seems 
most of whi have fireplaces and priv vorches 
Tennis, Handha Swimming Pool, H aderne a oh ht ling 
also Golf nearby lent American. Js swist foul 
A vacation you'll r forget Re ase at Kates 


For reservations or nformation 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, 
Or phone MUrray Hill 2-2492 


N.Y 








MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, PHONE: 820 
A luxurious ntry estate converted tnto a vaca 
tion paradise. New, modern, conventent. Magnifi 
cent iake All outdoor sports Golf—Hiding 
Water sporte Fine library. Musical Recordings. 
Sumptuous ilaine ) miles fran New York 


OPEN ALL YEAR 








It's ever-green for 


| Tall Pines , 


hing food at 
laxing rates. May rate: $17 a week. Decoration 
week end: $10 for three full glorious daya 
Swimming, boating, fishing, biking, table tennia. 
One hundred acres at Pleasant Valley. 


you early apring 
A repose- 
with re- 


rolling 





Dutchess County, N. Y 


Phone 5511 L. BAKOW 














The NAT ION 


RENTALS had changed in melodic contours, ); 
monic texture, and everything else th; 


CfA Md Eoiine Pom cations ~ contributed to essential emotional! 
Eritne Fomily/ ICTOR has made a special release ity. The Bruckner propagandists 
of a recording of the Prelude and contend that one has merely to 

Finale of ‘Tristan und Isolde” by Furt- Bruckner original to be stru 


MMER 





th the Berlin Philharmon: same way by the differences f; 
50). The performance is altered Bruckner; but listening ¢ 


TN TO erb in sor nd and effect, and 1S records of the Symphony No. 5 | 
» FORMERLY CAMP CARLISLE * bly reproduced by the records on the contrary, been struck by th 

SYLVAN LAKE ¢ HOPEWELL ad his is the finest Victor's May sence of any apparent differen 

N.Y OFFICE © 261 BROADWAY « REctor-2-4319 a good one the ways of thinking that I have re 


N L W OL NY c ), $0) is Vaughan Williams viously found boring and—afte 
BU GA 0 C 0 eautiful Fantasia On a Theme By of persistent symphonic pr 
Camp Life for Entire Family mas Tallis for string orchestra, well ness and impotence—unendut 
keeping furnished modern nveniences ir a , ° ° ° 
@ trigidaires. Counsellor r children. | Arts r rded by Boult with the B. B. C. therefore inclined to believe the 
nd Crafts All athieti acti «$ Private lake ¢ s ee 
New York City, 86 m *hiladelphia mi ymphony (the first side of my review I think it was Herbert T. 


for particular 








ery 


Bharpe, 402 75th St., Hrecklyn, N. % wavers badly in pitch). And on who contended that these change 
——! ide of a single disc (13597, $1) is the Brucknerites were making 


e OXFORD MANOR ; 
rua —~, . ° a OOdG 


Furnished “ 3 ee ee 
Housekeeping itZ \ oices of opring by Szell and corrections in scoring and text 
BUNGALOWS Vienna Philharmonic, with the less a conductor suggests and a « 
All improvements 











. : _ , ' , : 
performance of Johann Strauss § to-do about were in many inst 


iovable Sones of the Danube’ of agrees to at rehearsals of 
Johann Strauss, Sr., played by the same in order to produce the effects i: 
hestra under Alwin, on the reverse sound which the composer has 
ide culated on paper. As for the cuts, « 
The set (762, $4.50) of Brahms’s Tovey, who is generously sympathe 
to Bruckner, says of a cut mad 
tantly by Bruckner himself, presuma 


Third Symphony made by Kindler with 
his National Symphony offers a richly 
at the suggestion of a conductor, 


sonorous recording of an expansively 
it removes a redundant passage 


rhetorical performance that for the most 


leaves a perfectly balanced move 


Mart gives the work good effect of the 
And I would suspect that other ¢ 


CX] ansively rhetorical kind, with a few 
were also made to correct the mi: 


lations of a man whose princip! 
large-scale construction seems to 
been to keep shoveling in chun} 
material until the desired huge 
sions had been reached. 

The remaining orchestral releas 
from Victor comprise one of Brahm: 
dullest products, the Serenade No 
competently performed by an A 
orchestra of the National Orchestr 
Association under Richard Korn, ar 
well recorded (Set 774, $4) ; the collec: 
tion of technical formulas and sty! 
mannerisms that Debussy threw together 
into the incidental music for D’ Annun- 
zio’s ““Martyre de Saint-Sébastien,’ e 
cellently recorded by the Paris C 
tory Orchestra under Coppola (Set 7 
$2.50); and on a single disc (17 
$1) the lurid collection of sound-et 
including the inevitable gong dying 
at the end, which Stokowski has maa 
of Mussorgsky’s “Night on Bald Mi 
tain.” B. H. HAGGIN 


instances of the apparently inevitable 
vulgar excesses of expansive rhetoric. 

I still prefer the effect of Weingartner’s 

SOLOW PARMA Ha unthetorically straightforward treatment 
is Aeneas seek Sn ee of the work, and its freedom fron 

$150 Modern, furnished | vulgar excess. 

Box 1326, « Phe Natior Victor also offers a fine recording of 

ppears to be an excellent perform- 

ar y Bohm with the Saxon State 

: oe Vy, Orchestra of Bruckner's Fifth Symphony 

; MO 2-9108 (Sets 770 and 771, $10). The point 

SUBLET OR RENT about this performance is that it gives 


he work as Bruckner originally wrote 


what 


al 
. 


it, without the changes and cuts by the 
Schalks and Loewe that were incorpo- 
rated into the published score used in 
performances until now. And the point 
. the Bruckner propagandists make is that 
OR RENT a Bruckner symphony with these changes 
like a Rembrandt with the additions 
of some well-meaning bungler; and that 
back to Bruckner’s original is to 
remove the faults which have alienated 
listeners from the music and to reveal a 
beauty which they will now find irresisti- 
ble. Years avo we were told the same ~~ INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBER ae 
thing about Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godu- THE NATION, 55 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 


; . 15 cents a copy. By subscription— Dom 
nov” without the alterations of Rimsky- year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11 
a wn acl F ‘i. { tional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; Cans 
Korsakov; and hearing a performance = 3) "the ‘Nation is indexed in Readers’ Guid 
1 . , i H . . ’ 
of the Mussorgsky original one did in Periodical Literature, Book Review Diges 
to Labor Articles, Public Affairs Inf 
Service, Dramatic Index. Two weeks’ not 
the old address as well as the new are 


it on the printed page what Rimsky for change of address. 


RING APPAREI 


fact hear at once--without having seen 








